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If he is pursuing an illusion, may not the general welfare suffer ship- 
wreck in a majority vote ? Nor does Mr. MacCunn, like the younger 
Mill, base a faint-hearted confidence in majority rule upon the arti- 
ficial safeguards and checks, with which a far-sighted aristocracy 
might surround the nascent democracy. Instead, he faces squarely 
this question: " Taking an electorate such as that of our own country 
[England], is there reason to think that the average man possesses 
faculties and qualities, on the whole, adequate to the decisions which, 
as a citizen, he has to face ?" In his opinion there is reason so to 
think ; he justifies the rule of the majority because he finds in the 
average citizen these requisite qualifications : (i) a sense of the broad 
ends of national well-being ; (2) a modicum of practical shrewdness, 
of common sense, equal to the task of passing upon simple issues, and 
of choosing as representatives, not as mere delegates, men of superior 
intelligence and integrity to grapple with the more complicated prob- 
lems ; (3) a degree of public spirit at least equal to that found in any 
other class, and a freedom from those narrow, selfish interests which 
so hopelessly distort the political judgment. The conclusion of Mr. 
MacCunn's examination of the rule ol the majority and of party and 
political consistency is that " a reasonable presumption in favor of 
Majority as the ultimate court of practical appeal, and an acceptance 
of Party as a necessary instrument of action, are alike justifiable only 
in so far as the individual asserts a self-reliant independence of convic- 
tion and judgment." 

If the most important problem which democratic society has to face 
in the future is to find securities against "virtuous materialism," 
nothing could be more relevant than the discussion of luxury. Econ- 
omist and ascetic moralist unite in its condemnation. From this 
judgment Mr. MacCunn dissents, urging that luxuries well chosen and 
rightly used are the allies of morality, the aids of moral and intel- 
lectual development. 

The book is tonic throughout. Even where the topic is old, it is 
treated with a freshness and vigor that will not fail to provoke thought 
and clarify the judgment. 

George h. Haynes. 



A Policy of Free Exchange : Essays by Various Writers on the 
Economical and Social Aspects of Free Exchange and Kindred Sub- 
jects. Edited by Thomas Mackay. Pp. xx, 292. Price, 14s. Lon- 
don : John Murray, 1894. 

Mr. Thomas Mackay will be remembered as the editor of a work 
published several years ago with the title of "A Plea for Liberty." 
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The argument of that work and the title of the present one will suffi- 
ciently instruct the reader in the purpose of this volume. Like "A 
Plea for Liberty," " A Policy of Free Exchange " may, in general, be 
described as an apology for individualism. On the whole, however, 
it cannot be said that Mr. Mackay is so successful either in his writers 
or his subjects as he was before. As to the former, though there is 
no Herbert Spencer among them, there is no lack of keen power of 
augmentation and admirable literary style. One misses, however, 
coherence of scheme and equal strength of conviction in the defence 
of the main propositions herein advanced. As an attempt to patch up 
the fast-decaying cause of laissez-faire, " A Policy of Free Exchange " 
must, in spite of the decided value of much of its contents, be deemed 
a comparative failure. The impression one derives again and again is 
that of men who know that their idol is becoming more and more dis- 
credited, and who have hardly the heart to ignore the fact. There is 
only one writer who really ventures to be "cock-sure " to any degree, 
and it is Mr. Fortescue, in his indictment of the system of State 
Socialism which has been inaugurated in the Australian Colonies ; but 
he, too, palpably falls into exaggeration. For the rest, one misses the 
old spirit of confidence which one has been accustomed to expect in 
works proceeding from the individualistic school, and repeatedly as 
the reader comes across concession after concession made to the newer 
tendencies of economic thought, he instinctively calls to mind the 
spectacle of Saul sitting amongst the prophets. The essays of which 
the volume is formed are nine in number, and deal with Free 
Exchange both in theoretical and practical aspects. The first paper, 
by Mr. H. D. MacLeod, traces the relationship of the science of 
economics to Free Exchange and to Socialism. To Mr. MacLeod the 
final task of economics might appear to have been achieved when 
the doctrine of Free Trade was proclaimed. How it must delight 
the heart of a teacher of "true economics" — the phrase is Mr. 
MacLeod's — when he can turn out obiter dicta like the following, 
conscious that it falls to him to say the last word upon the subject : 

"Alas, France, which in the last century was the beacon to spread 
the light of Free Trade throughout the world, is now enveloped in the 
deepest darkness of protection and socialism, nor does there seem any 
immediate prospect of her emerging from it. . . . But whatever 
other nations may do, England must endure to the end, and steadily 
keep the light of Free Trade burning amid despondency, gloom and 
darkness, in the hope that time, experience and reflection will bring 
other nations to a better frame of mind." Really, one may be a con- 
vinced Free Trader without turning schoolmaster. One had thought 
that the "We are the people : wisdom shall die with us" spirit had 
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died out since the historical school came to the front. On the 
•whole, we like a pronouncement like the following much better : " It 
is the natural right of every man to employ his industry and the 
talents which Providence has given in the manner which he con- 
siders to be most to his own advantage, so long as it is not to the 
injury of his neighbor." At the same time, it is hard to see how 
this dictum tells in a peculiar way in favor of Mr. MacLeod's individ- 
ualism. The Socialist would presumably respond to every word of 
it with a hearty " Amen." 

Mr. W. Maitland, in the succeeding paper on "The Coming Indus- 
trial Struggle," gives point to his predecessor's argument by reference 
to the case of America. In the event of that country's abandoning her 
policy of protection, he anticipates that she will offer to England far 
keener rivalry in the markets of the world. Hence, he would warn 
England against any forsaking of the old ways. The paper on the 
"French National Workshops of 1848, " by Mr. Strachey, is more than, 
inadequate; it is unfair. To represent the failure of a panic experi- 
ment in socialism, made under the most unfavorable circumstances 
conceivable, as dealing a death-blow to the doctrine of state activity 
in the economic domain, is surely the act of a dialectician in extremis. 
The paper in which the Hon. J. Fortescue considers " State Socialism 
and the Collapse in Australia," is intended to be an antidote to the 
encomiums which the late Dr. Pearson, in his scholarly work, 
"National Life and Character," heaped upon the state socialistic 
policy inaugurated on the antipodes. Possibly Dr. Pearson took a 
more optimistic view of things than was justifiable. Mr. Fortescue, 
on the other hand, goes to the other extreme and condemns the entire 
experiment as an unequivocal failure. The truth probably is that, 
while mistakes have undoubtedly been made, from some of which les- 
sons will be learned that will be useful in the future, far too short a 
time has elapsed to enable one to form a fair and final judgment upon 
the subject. But Mr. Fortescue never has doubts. "I do not question 
for a moment, ' ' he says, "that in all cases the effect of state socialism 
will in the long run be the same. For whether under the guidance 
of an enlightened despot, or a hair-brained Kaiser, or an ordinary 
demagogue, state socialism seems to proceed on a false principle 
toward the fulfillment of an impossible task." And what is the false 
principle? Hear Mr. Fortescue again: "A demonstrated individual 
superiority is what state socialism cannot endure. For state socialism 
practice is the embodiment of the jealousy that the unsuccessful 
feel toward the successful. ' ' How far individualism and free exchange 
will be promoted by argument of this sort and spirit Mr. Mackay 
must be allowed to determine. Mr. W. Hooper's paper on "The 
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Influence of State Borrowing on Commercial Crises," is followed by 
one on "The State in Relation to Railways " — one of the best in the 
book — by Mr. W. M. Acworth, who gives an admirable account of the 
policies pursued by some of the most advanced States in regard to 
this means of communication. Mr. Acworth is too sensible a man 
and too expert an authority on railway history and policy to advocate 
the giving of a free hand to the owners of railway property. While 
on the one hand he objects to State ownership of railways, he advo- 
cates a wide measure of State control. The last controversial paper is 
a temperate one by the editor, dealing with " The Interest of the 
Working Class in Free Exchange." Mr. Mackay contends that what 
free mintage is to bullion, free exchange may become to labor. Just 
as the right of mintage assures to gold its market, so he believes free 
exchange may guarantee to labor steady employment and wages. But 
his desideratum of free exchange implies the removal of all fetters 
upon private enterprise and the abandonment of labor combinations. 
It is more than questionable whether the working classes will venture 
to make the experiment, considering the price and risk. Mr. Bernard 
Mallot contributes a paper on "The Principle on Progression in Taxa- 
tion," and the Hon. A. Lyllelton describes the state of the English 
law regarding trade combinations. The last two essays cannot be 
regarded as pertinent to the main argument of the volume, though 
they possess a value of their own. 

What has been said may be regarded as censorious. It is not, 
indeed, so intended. The book itself invites such objections as have 
been taken. Let us have defences of individualism and indictments 
of socialism by all means, but let them at any rate be informed bv 
the true scholarly spirit. Above all things, when the teachings and 
practice of socialism are arraigned, let the subject at any rate be 
taken seriously. Mere ridicule and abuse will never convince social- 
ists of the error of their ways. "A Policy of Free Exchange" is 
faulty in this respect, though it is right to add that the blame should 
not fall equally upon its writers, some of whom fulfill every require- 
ment of fair and scientific dialectic. It is very likely that if the whole 
book had been written by any one of several who might be named 
among the essayists who have worked collectively, a formidable case 
against the views arraigned would have been made out. But as it 
stands the work fails to accomplish the task which its able editor set 
himself. William Harbutt Dawson. 



Housing of the Poor in American Cities. By Marcus T. Reynolds, 
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